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EVENING  EN TEUTA I N MENTS. 


FOURTH  EVES INC. 

The  next  il.ny  being  very  fine  for  the 
season,  IMr.  Oakley  availed  himself  of  it 
to  take  his  children  to  .see  a  relaiion  in  the 
city.  As  nothing  esea|)ed  their  notice  while 
fiiissitig  through  the  .streets,  they  perceived 
in  front  of  a  simill  shop  a  sign  with  tin;  re- 
jiresentation  ol'an  nncommoii  fish.  'I'hongh 
iniserahly  |Kiinfed,  they  knew  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  the  figure  of  a  seal.  .At  thi‘  .same 
time  a  tnati  who  stood  by  this  picture  iin  ited 
them  to  step  in  and  see  the  cnrions  ainmal. 
'J'he  children  looked  at  ,Mr.  Otikley,  who, 
guessing  their  meatiing,  pulled  out  his  purse, 
piiid  the  money  reipiired  for  their  admiitatiee, 
and  went  with  them  into  the  shop.  'J’he  seal 
was  in  a  re.servoir  or  eistern,  hirge  enough  to 
allow  it  to  move  ahont  tit  pleasure.  It  was 
oidy  ahont  eighteen  months  old,  ol’ middling 
size,  and  its  skin  of  a  dark  gray.  'I'he  pro¬ 
prietor  detailed  to  the  young  folks  all  the 
particulars  he  knew  roneeriiing  the  ehtirae- 
ter  and  qualities  of  this  amphihions  animal. 
It  had  heeii  taken  on  the  roast  of  Norfolk, 
where  it  w.is  snrrmmded  tts  .soon  as  discov¬ 
ered  hy  some  fishe; men,  who  gave  it.sovend 
blows  on  the  betid  to  prevent  its  e.seape,  by 
whirb  it  was  so  stunned  as  to  be  seemed 
wilbont  difiicnlty.  it  wtis  tiow  .so  ttnne  that 
it  obeyed,  in  the  presence  of  the  eliildrcn, 
all  its  tntisfcr’s  orders ;  and  wbile  the  Ititter 
was  answering  a  qnestioti  asked  by  IMr.  Oak¬ 
ley,  the  setd  slipped  softly  bcbind  him,  and 
with  pceidiar  dexteiity  took  from  a  board 
close  to  the  cistern  one  (d’  the  fish  [iroviihd 
for  its  food.  This  sly  trick  |ilca.scd  the  cbil- 
drcn  ;  but  the  owner  scolded  the  animtil,  tmd 
ordered  it  to  come  to  biiri.  'J'lie  obedient 
seal  bnmbly  approached, and  .sei'mi'd  to  listi  ti 
to  bis  rebnke.s.  'J’lic  ma.ster  tbeti  told  it  to 
kiss  him  in  token  of  reconciliation  ;  on  wliicb 
the  animal  stretelied  out  its  neck,  held  for¬ 
ward  its  little  bead,  and  gave  him  a  truly 
friendly  kiss  on  the  cheek.  The  man  then 
turned  to  tiie  rliildren,  and  reipiested  them 
to  draw  near  and  receive  also  a  kiss  of  wel¬ 
come  from  this  inliabiiant  of  the  deep. — 
(Jnstavns,  fldward,  and  Caroline,  complied 
widiont  hesitation;  but  Cliarles  and  litih? 
Eliza  ke|it  aloof.  'I’lie  sight  of  this  strangi;- 
lookiii"  animal  excited  .some  appndiension  ; 
and  I'liiza,  in  partienlar,  was  afraid  the  seal 
might  serve  her  as  it  bad  done  the  fish. — 
Her  brothers  laughed  at  her  Jilarm;  Mr. 
Oakley  and  the  prnprietor  eneomaged  her; 
blit  it  was  not  till  the  olliers  had  heen  ten¬ 
derly  kis.s('d  hy  the  creature,  that  she  mus¬ 
tered  courage  enough  to  approach,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  like  earesses. 

No  sooner  had  they  left  the  place,  than  the 
children  asked  .Mr.  Oakley  aflionsTiid  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  those  animals ;  such  as  what 
countries  they  freipiented,  tlnlr  way  <d’  lili-, 
bow  they  were  t.akcn,  and  many  other  things 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Oakley  promised  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  to  relate  to  them  all  that  was 
known  roneerning  tin*  animal  which  they 
hail  jii.st  seen.  .Xccordingly,  at  the  ap|)oinf- 
I'd  time,  the  children  seated  themselves  round 
their  father,  who  fulfilled  his  pron  ise  in  these 
words: — 

'I’he  animal  which  yon  had  yesterday  an 
op|)ortmiity  of  inspecting,  and  wliirdi  to  ns 
is  an  object  of  curiosity,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gifts  bestowed  hy  nature  on  the  n;i- 
tives  of  northern  regions,  such  as  the  (ireen- 
landers,  Kamtschatdales,  and  Esqnimnnx. — 
'I’o  them  the  seal  is  id’  the  ntmo.st  utility, and 
supplies  tiie  greater  part  cd'  their  wants.  Its 
skill  furnishes  them  with  clothes,  shoes, 
hoots,  stockings,  and  coverings  iiir  their  tents 
and  their  boats;  its  flesh  serves  them  fin- 
food  ;  its  fat  they  Inirn  in  lamps  to  light  their 
wretched  huts;  and  at  these,  as  they  have 
HO  other  fires,  they  likew  ise  warm  them¬ 
selves,  and  dress  their  v  ictuals.  'I’lie  sinews 
they  use  as  thread,  and  with  the  intestines 
they  contrive  to  make  w  indows,  shirts,  and 
curtains  for  their  summer  tents.  The 
stomach  answei-s  tiie  pnrposi's  of  a  jiitclier 
or  bottle;  and,  lastly,  with  the  hones  they 
make  all  sorts  of  utensils.  Since  the  Euro¬ 
peans  extended  their  commerce  to  those 
dreary  regions,  the  inhabitants  have  bartered 


a  great  quantity  of  .st'als’  skins  and  grease  for 
cloth,  iron  iniplements,  and  other  things  ne- 
ces.sury  in  the  daily  coi:eern.s  of  life. 

I'rom  wliat  I  have  just  said  you  may  infer, 
that  a  seairiiy  of  seals  is  as  great  a  calamity 
to  the  |)oor  (Ireeidaiiders,  as  a  fiilnreof  oiir 
crops  would  Ih!  to  us ;  and  that  they  are  then 
reduced  to  as  gn-at  distress  ns  we  should  he 
in  case  of  a  sudden  dearth  of  corn  and  other 
alimentary  productions.  Since,  then,  the 
.seal  is  an  object  indis|w*ns{dily  iiecc.s.sarv  lor 
the  exi.stciice  of  the  (Irecidandcrs,  all  their 
efforts  must  consequently  tend  towards  pro¬ 
curing  this  primary  article  with  more  facility, 
and  ill  the  greatest  po.s'ilile  quantity.  As 
with  us  youth  early  a|tply  tliem.selves  to  the 
sciences  or  arts  hclougiiig  to  the  [irofessioii 
wliicli  they  have  tidopted,  so  the  young 
(I’reeiilaiiihrs  devote  their  wliide  attention  to 
the  art  of  taking  their  prey,  that  is  to  say,  to 
ti.sliiiig  and  Imiiling ;  since  the.se  are  the  oidy 
pursuits  that  catt  furnish  them  with  the 
I  means  of  seeming  themselves  against  liim- 
ger,  eold,  and  the  inclemencies  of  the  weath¬ 
er.  We  cannot  sutliciciitly  admire  the  prov- 
idenre  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  (lod  of 
nature,  who  has  bestowed  on  these  regions, 
dt  stilute  id’ his  other  gifts,  a  creature  capable 
of’  supplying  the  urgent  necessities  of  their 
iidiahiiaiits.  Wo  must  not,  therefore,  he  a.>J- 
tohislied  to  find  that  the  idea  of  .seals  mingles 
with  Jill  their  thoughts,  and  prevails  even  in 
their  religious  iiolioiis.  'I’liey  conceive  that 
the  felicity  of  Paradise  consists  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  seal-fishery  which  they  .«liall  there 
tneet  with.  It  is  therefore  lint  natural  they 
should  JittJicIi  the  utmost  importjuiee  to  this 
lisliery,  on  w  liicli  their  existence,  as  it  were, 
depends;  and  that  they  h.ive  iiiMTitcd  siieli 
ingenious  metliods  to  render  its  success  more 
certain. 

All  the  jireiiaratioiis  made  li\-  the  flieen- 
landcrs  for  this  fisliery,  prove  that  it  requir¬ 
ed  eoiisidenihle  relloetioii,  time,  and  experi¬ 
ence,  to  discover  the  surest  way  of  taking 
these  animals.  If  you  look  at  ji  (Jrceultmd 
lisliorman,  you  eaimot  help  admiring  the  iii- 
geiiuity  and  singul.u-  contrivances  hy  w  liicli 
lie  arms  himself  heforeliaud  against  such 
(kmgers  as  he  eaimot  entirely  avoid.  His 
vi  ry  dre.ss  is  precisely  what  it  ought  to  he 
Ihr  tliis  pursuit,  .-md  could  not  he  better 
Jidapted  to  the  |»uipose:  it  is  made  of  .scal- 
skiii.s,  and  is  fa.stciicd  together  w  ith  hone 
hiittons.  His  canoe  or  boat  is  likew  ise  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  nature  ol’  the  spot  to  which  the 
(Jreeiilauder  is  confined.  Jiocks  of  ice  be¬ 
ing  very  froqueiit  in  the  .sea  that  washes 
those  eojisr.<,  a  large  vessel  would  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  |i:i>s  between  them;  fiir  wliicli  reas¬ 
on  the  (Jreeiibiuder  makes  use  of  ti  very 
narrow  iind  xtremely  light  hotit,  that  he  may 
he  able  to  jienetrate  everywhere,  and  steer  it 
as  he  plea.sc.i.  'Phis  boat  is  eouqiosial  of 
very  thin,  straight  kitlis.  Joined  together  with 
whalehoiie,  and  covi'red  on  the  outside  with 
sejil-skiiis :  it  will  hold  hut  a  single  person. 
'I’lie  (ireeul.iiiders  never  employ  any  other 
liojits:  among  them  the  women  only  go  in 
larger  ones,  cap.-ihle  of  holding  .several  per¬ 
sons  ;  hilt  men  think  it  a  di'gnice  to  sit  down 
ill  one  of  these  canoes.  'I’he  fiirmer,  which 
they  ctill  kajfdks,  are  five  or  six  yjirds  long, 
itiid  terminate  at  each  end  in  a  |ioint;  in  the 
middle  they  are  not  at  most  :i  yard  in  width, 
and  their  depth  doc.s  not  exceed  half  a  yard. 
'I’he  two  |»oints  are  i>rotert(“d  with  whale- 
hone  and  strong  knobs,  to  prevent  their  be¬ 
ing  broken  tigaiiist,llie  ice  or  rocks.  Having 
inovided  himself  with  an  oar,  a  quantity  of 
tirrows,  !i  luirpoon  fasti  ni'd  to  along  cord,  i 
and  Ji  bladder  tilled  with  Jiir,  the  tislierman 
(•ju  ries  his  heat  to  the  shore,  gets  into  it, 
covers  himself  with  skins,  and  sets  out  on 
Ids  exjiedition.  'I’he  hoi.t,  liom  its  liglitiies.-:, 
shoot.s  swiftly  over  the  wjives,  with  which  it 
ri.ses  and  fidls:  sometimes  ji  tremendous  bil¬ 
low  overwhelms  it ;  hut  this  jiecideiit  excites 
no  fcJir  in  the  bosom  of  the  niuigator,  who 
dexterously  h;ilances  the  hnat  hy  mejiiis  of 
the  oar,  which  he  pjisscs  from  one  luind  to 
the  other;  nay,  even  if  he  is  np.set  hy  the 
force  ol  the  wave,  he  can  right  himself 
again  with  the  aid  of  his  ojir. 

As  soon  jis  he  |iereeives  a  seal,  he  .softly 
ap|>roaches,  and  suddenly  throws  his  luir- 
[loon  jit  the  animal  with  one  hand,  while  he 
liolds  a  eord  w  hich  is  tied  to  it  in  the  other, 
’i’he  seal,  finding  itself  woniidcd,  instantly 
dives;  the  cord  follows,  and  the  hljidder  of 
air  flojiting  on  the  surface,  marks  the  pkice 
to  which  the  animal  relire.s.  it  is  .soon  ohli- 
ged  to  rise  agaiti  to  the  surface  for  breath, 
when  the  fisherman  despatches  it  with  his 
spear,  tip^d  with  very  sharf)  and  hooked 
points.  When  the  seal  is  dead,  the  Green¬ 


lander  LOWS  his  prey  to  the  shore,  turtis  the 
hojit  upside  down  on  the  heacli,  drags  the 
seal  after  liim,  and  returns  home.  Hi.s  wife 
cuts  it  nj»;  they  eat  part  of  the  flesh,  and 
hnry  the  rest  in  the  earth  for  w  inter.  1  have 
mentioned  tlie  n.ses  that  are  made  of  the 
skill  juid  of  the  other  parts  of  tliis  animal. 

Kdwnrd. — 'I’he  fisherman  is  imdonhtedly 
not  alwjiys  successful,  and  must  liave  to  eii- 
coimter  very  grcjit  dangers. 

Mr.  Oakley. — '1  hat  nuiy  easily  he  imagin¬ 
ed.  Ill  a  climate  so  inclement  as  that  of 
Greenland,  the  si-a,  w  hich  is  at  all  times  dan- 
gerou.s,  jire.sents  mimherless  ohstacle.s  to  the 
fisherman,  how  intrepid  .«oever  he  iiuiy  he. 
VV'e  are  almost  frightened  to  thitik  that  a 
single  iiidividiiid  ventures  to  penetrate  into 
|iliiees  rendered  ulmo.«;t  inaere-ssihle  hy  tre- 
menilons  temjK-sts  and  jirodigions  harriers 
of  ice ;  where  lie  cannot  ex|)ect  any  ta<sist- 
anee;  where  drejiry  .solitude  |»revails;  where, 
finally,  he  has  to  contend  alone  against  the 
elements,  which  .seem  to  lie  let  loo.se  iqion 
him  jiikI  to  cons|)ire  his  ilestrnctioii.  'I’liis 
sitiiJition,  which  to  ns  appears  so  t  -rrific,  has 
no  other  effect  on  the  Greenlander,  than  to 
render  him  more  capable  of  contending 
with  snreess  agjiinst  the  obstacles  which  tui- 
tnre  throws  in  his  wjty.  He  knows  tluit  it  is 
of  importance  to  him  to  keep  Ids  body  sup¬ 
ple,  and  to  exerei.se  all  Ids  limbs,  fluit  he  may 
lie  able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  perilous 
sitnalimis  in  which  he  is  liable  to  he  involv¬ 
ed.  'J’o  this  end,  the  Greenlanders  have  in¬ 
vented  various  kinds  of  exercises,  intended 
to  give  their  jontli  agility  and  Jiddress. — 
'I’liey  frequently  exernse  tliem.selves  in  pre- 
.>erviiig,  hy  tin;  motion  of  the  hrwly,  the 
eqnilihrinm  of  jt  liojit,  which  is  made  to  in¬ 
cline  in  every  direction.  'Phey  even  learn 
to  keep  themselves  in  the  hojit,  and  to  seize 
the  ojir,  if  they  luippen  to  let  it  go,  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  turning  top.>iy-tm  vy  : 
for,  as  i  have  already  told  yon,  it  sometimes 
liapjiens  that  u  wiwo  upseta  tl«c  t><>at  IV  lien 
at  sea;  and  wo  he  tlien  to  the  poor  fellow 
w  ho  loses  his  itresence  of  mind,  and  does 
not  endeavor  to  riulit  the  boat  again,  and 
kee|)  fast  hold  of  his  oar;  for  this  is  one  of 
the  implements  whieli  he  cannot  do  witliont. 
.'•ometimes,  too,  he  is  entjingfrd  in  the  cords 
wliicli  the  sc:d,  when  struck  with  the  har¬ 
poon,  draws  down  with  it.  He  must  then 
contrive  to  halanee  himself  in  siieh  a  man¬ 
ner  that  his  boat  may  not  lie  over.sct,  or  him¬ 
self  even  drawn  under  wafer.  A  on  may 
imagine  wliat  addre.is  and  pre.seiiee  of  minif 
is  required  to  get  over  all  these  accidents; 
jiiid  Jiccordingly  the  acquisition  of  these  two 
qualities  is  the  .sole  oliject  of  education 
jimoiig  the  Greenlanders. 

AV  hen  the  cold  is  so  intense  as  to  prevent 
the  Greenlanders  from  going  to  sea,  they 
seek  their  prey  upon  the  ice;  and  on  this 
occasion  they  employ  other  ingenious, 
tlionuii  equally  lidKirions  methods.  As  the 
scjds  cannot  remain  long  mider  water,  for 
want  of  breath,  they  make  holes  in  the  ice, 
hy  which  they  ascend  to  take  the  air  and  lie 
diown  ;  in  this  sittuilioii  they  frequently  drop 
asleep,  and  I’all  easy  viciims  to  their  impru¬ 
dence  ;  for  the  Greenlander  is  at  hand,  and 
when  he  hears  them  snore,  he  solily  aji- 
projielies  and  kills  them  w  itii  a  elnh,  or  of  ■ 
late  years  w  ith  a  gun.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sejd  happens  to  Ik;  awake,  its  enemy 
is  obliged  to  employ  a  stratasrem  t<»  fake  it. 
(Hovered  from  head  to  foot  w  ith  a  si’al  skin, 
imitating  the  cry  of  the  Jiiiima!,  and  eree|i- 
iiig  upon  his  belly  on  the  ice,  lie  hears  no 
small  resemhianee  to  his  intended  victim  ;at 
lejist  the  creature  commonly  Hikes  him  for 
one  of  its  own  species,  and  sutlers  him  t>» 
iipiirojirh  without  mistrust.  Scarcely  has 
the  sii|ipo.s4‘d  animal  reached  the  rcjd  sejil, 
w  hen  he  pierces  it  w  i:h  a  Ijiiicc  coiiceali'd 
ntider  his  distrnisi',  becomes  a  Greeiil.ir  der 
again,  and  .secures  his  prize.  At  other  fitnes 
several  jiersons  snrroimd  holes  made  in  the 
ice,  and  when  one  or  more  seals  make  their 
jippcjirance,  they  despatch  them  w  ith  spears. 

In  the  peiiiiisiila  of  Kamtscliafka.  the  scjil- 
fishery  is  likewise  an  im|Kirtjmt  occupation. 
'I’liere  is  no  daiit'cr  .so  great  as  to  deter  the 
Kamtschatdales,  w  hen  in  pursuit  of  tliese 
jinimals;  nothing  can  f'riLditen,  in.diiiig  can 
djiniit  tlie.se  intrepid  jidveiitnrers.  'I’he  mere 
de.scription  of  this  fishery  is  enough  to  excite 
terror  in  ns  ;  w  liercjis  these  people  look  upon 
all  the  rircnmstimces  attending  it  as  per¬ 
fectly  siiiqile  and  natural.  • 

'fhey  commonly  choo.se  the  darkest  nights 
of  winter  for  their  ex|)edifions.  J’ignre  to 
yourselves  what  a  winter’s  night  niiist  l»e  in 
the  midst  of  the  l-’rozen  Ocean,  when  fields  of 
ice,  frequently  a  league  in  length,  home  fu¬ 


riously  along  hy  the  waves,  dash  against 
each  other  with  a  tremciidous  noise,  whicli 
alone  is  snliicient  to  ap|ml  the  Ixildest  heart 
in  these  dreary  solitudes ;  when  tha  snow, 
driven  about  fiy  fiurricaiie.s,  falls  in  large 
flakes;  when,  in  short,  every  thing  seems  to 
amioimce  a  general  convulsion  of  the  ele- 
ment.s,  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Weil,  it 
IS  exactly  at  the  iiiomeiit  wlieii  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  conihined,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Kumtschutka  undertake  their  ex|)e- 
ditioii,  and  exfiose  their  frail  lives  a  thousand 
and  a  thousjtnd  times  again  to  apparently 
inevitable  destruction.  Notw  ithstanding  all 
this,  they  are  frequently  so  successful  as  to 
return  home  with  plenty  of  Iwjoty.  Often, 
too,  these  nnfortnnate  crcjitures  fidl  victims 
to  their  audacity,  jind  are  entombed  in  the 
billows  w  hich  they  so  boldly  brave.  Some¬ 
times  it  liJip|iens  that  tiie  wind,  which  at 
[  their  departure  fdew'  from  the  sea  to  tho 
shore,  suddenly  shifts,  and  drives  the  fields 
of  ice  whicli  they  are  njion,  further  and 
further  out  to  sea;  in  tlii.-i  cjise  it  requires 
their  utmost  efi'orts  to  save  their  lives. — 
N'otwitlistJinding  the  most  intense  cold,  they 
are  ohlig&d  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
water,  that  thvy  may  reach  the  shore  hy 
sw  immmg ;  those  who  are  less  expert,  tie 
tliem.selves  with  eortls  to  their  dogs,  which 
drag  them  fuitidiilly  to  the  lanil,  and  thus 
hceome  the  sjiviors  of  their  masters. 

Eliza. — Oil !  wliat  a  miserable  life  those 
|ioor  I'ellows  must  lead! 

Car, dine. — lint  are  there  not  less  dange¬ 
rous  methods  of  catching  seals  ? 

.Mr.  O. — Yes,  but  they  are  of  course  lesa 
certain,  and  always  less  sncces.sfnl,  than 
when  the  fishermen  go  in  qne.st  of  these 
aiiimuls  on  their  native  element.  From 
time  to  time,  for  instance,  a  general  search 
is  made  along  the  coast,  hy  women  ns  well 
Jis  men,  armed  with  cliih.'^,  with  which  they 
knock  on  the  head  the  seals  that  appear  on 
the  beach,  and,  w  lien  once  surrounded,  have 
no  means  of  esenping;  or,  if  ifiey  find  none 
on  the  shore,  they  set  up  such  a  shout,  that 
the  seals  which  are  under  water,  terrified 
hy  the  noise,  raise  their  heads,  and  are  in¬ 
stantly  struck  hy  very  sharp  spears.  The 
llaiiish  Biercliants  frequently  equip  vessels 
to  fi.sli  for  seals  near  Spitzhergeti,  an  island 
situated  in  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  belonging, 
as  yon  know,  to  the  King  of  Denmark. — 
On  their  arrival  in  the  tieigldioriiood  of  this 
island,  the  sailors  make  exemsions  on  tho 
ire,  surprise  the  seal.s,  whicli  often  lie  asleep 
there  in  herds,  first  stun  the  anima  Is  by 
'Inking  them  on  the  nose,  and  afterwards 
despatch  them.  The  Russian  merchants 
do  the  same  at  the  Kurile  Islands,  situated 
near  the  peninsida  of  Kamtschutkn.  'riie 
crew  of  each  of  their  shi/is  generally  con- 
■sists  of  from  fifty  to  .seventy  men,  who  di¬ 
vide  themselves  into  several  detachments  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  seals:  they  moreover  in- 
dnee  the  islanders,  hy  force  or  jireserifs,  to 
a.ssist  them  in  their  expedition  ;  and  when 
they  have  collected  a  great  numberof skins, 
they  return  to  Russia  and  dispo.se  of  them, 
or  send  them  off  to  Chinn.  Greenland, 
where,  as  1  have  told  yon,  seals  are  Ibnnd 
in  great  tiumliers,  is  indehted  to  these  nni- 
in.ds  in  partieular,  and  to  the  trade  in  their 
skins,  for  having  at  present  iiinch  more  in- 
terconi-se  than  formerly  with  Europeans. 

Edward. — I’apa,  have  not  the  missionaries, 
who  have  instructed  the  most  remote  and 
■siviit'e  iijttions  ot'  the  globe  in  the  Christian 
religion,  penetrated  into  Greenland  .5 
.Mr.  O. — Yes,  my  dear,  the  missionaries 
have  carried  the  light  of  Christianity  into 
that  dreary  country  also,  and  a  general 
amelioration  of  manners,  once  not  less  rude 
than  the  climate,  has  heen  the  happy  result. 
But  these  |)ions  missionaries  were  preceded 
hv  JI  Norwegian  Ihotestiuit  mini.ster,  of  the 
name  of  Egede,  w  ho  formed  the  design  of 
lejiviim  his  native  country,  and  removing, 
with  Jill  his  familv,  to  Greenland,  to  prop¬ 
agate  there  the  Christian  religion.  This 
|d;in  lie  Jictiially  |>nt  into  execution  in  1720. 
The  eldest  son  id’  this  minister  was  then 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  was  invested 
with  the  episcopal  office  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  to  him  we  are  indehted  for  the 
most  curious  particulars  respecting  that 
country. 

It  is  impossible  to  rend,  without  lively  in¬ 
terest,  w  hat  lie  says  of  the  education  of  the 
Greenl.md  youth,  and  all  the  endeavors  of 
the  young  Grecnliindeis  to  persuade  Mr. 
Egede’s  sons  to  dely,  like  them,  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  in  their  i’rail  boats,  in  order  to 
make  prize  of  a  seal.  The  young  Euro- 
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peans  limJ,  at  first,  great  difficulty  to  accus¬ 
tom  tliemselvfs  to  a  way  of  life  so  different 
from  their  own  ;  but  their  Greenland  com- 
panion.s  assisted  them  with  their  instruction 
— and  in  o  short  time  our  Norwegians  were 
transformed  info  seal-hunters  or  fishers, 
though  much  less  expert  than  tlie  young 
natives.  Among  other  things,  tl  ey  never 
could  learn  to  upset  themselves,  and  right] 
their  boats  again  immediately.  One  of  Mr. 
Egede’ssons,  who  made  the  nttempt,  would 
infallibly  haye  been  drowned,  Imt  for  the 
assistance  of  a  companion  ;  luckily  he  came 
off  with  a  coiufdete  ilucking-  But  Mr. 
Egede  did  not  permit  them  to  spend  all 
their  time  in  such  like  exercises  ;  though 
he  well  knew  that  to  live  in  this  country,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  with  in- 
tjring  tlie  body  to  hardship,  yet  he  w’ould 
not  allow  hiH  sons  to  neglect-the  cultivation 
of  their  minds.  He  took  with  him  from 
Norway  a  number  of  sciiool-books,  and  de¬ 
voted  several  hours  of  the  day  to  the  in- 
•struction  of  his  children.  The  young 
Greenlanders  could  not  conceive  what 
pleasure  was  to  be  found  in  keejijng  their 
eyes  so  long  fixed  on  w  hite  .stuff  (so  they 
called  paper) ;  for  they  thought  that  to  man¬ 
age  a  boat  .skilfully,  was  the  clevere.st  thing 
U|»oii  earth.  Among  the  books  belonging 
to  the  young  Egedes,  was  a  thick  Latin 
ilictionary.  One  day,  having  occasion  to 
use  it,  they  look. il  for  it;  it  w'as  nowhere 
to  be  found-  A  Greenlander  had  taken  it 
away,  supposing  it  to  be  composed  of  pieces 
of  some  kind  ot  .skin.  Overjoyed  at  the 
discovery,  he  carried  it  to  his  w  ife,  tlnlt  she 
might  sew  the  leaves  together,  and  make 
hiin  a  coat  of  tliem.  liehohl,  then,  the 
Latin  dictionary  transformed  into  a  great 
coat,  in  the  Greenland  fashion  !  One  fine 
morning,  young  Egede  perceived  this 
(Jreenlaiider  coining  in  his  boat,  ipiifs  proud 
to  be  (Ire.ssed  in  a  coat  composed  of  printed 
leaves,  and  bordered  at  the  neck  and  wrists 
with  beautiful  seal-skins.  Nothing  could 
e']<ial  the  surprise  of  the  youth  ;  yet  he 
could  not  forbear  laughing  to  see  the  pajter 
coat  vanish  in  an  instant.  On  getting  out 
of  his  kayak,  the  (Jreenlaiider  lost  part  of 
his  singular  apparel,  and  the  remainder 
quickly  disappeared.  Young  Egede,  who 
was  vexed  to  lose  his  book,  begged  the 
young  Greenlander  to  return  the  few  re¬ 
maining  leaves,  offering  him  at  the  same 
time  a  good  shirt  in  exchange.  The  man 
Kup|)osing,  no  douht,  that  the  young  Nor¬ 
wegian  wanted  to  recover  his  book  that  he 
might  himself  figure  away  in  so  splendid  a 
garb,  assured  him,  ‘  that  the  stuff  was  good 
for  nothing,  as  it  would  not  even  bear  sew¬ 
ing  together.’ 

Little  (Jharles  and  Eliza  w'cre  highly 
.amused  with  this  anecdote,  and  laughed 
heartily  at  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  Green¬ 
lander.  *. 


N  A  r  I  o  N  A  1,  A  B  1  K  E  r . 

The  national  dejio^it  of  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  productions,  commenced  in  Now  York 
bv  the  .American  l.vceiim,  has  a  fair  pros-  ,  •  .  . 

poet  of  accessions  from  several  important  Nc.mbi  a  1,  of  the  figures  above,  represents  one  solid  measure,  w  hich  i;iay  he  con¬ 
sources.  Nnmerons  collections  are  already  ^'dered  an  ineh,  foot,  yard,  rod  or  mile.  Nnmlter  2,  representsasolidoftwieethe 
miulc,  I’rom  sevt-ral  of  which  Kpeciinens  are  dimensions  in  every  respect — that  is  twice  the  length,  breadth,  and  thiekne.^s,  hut  of 
promised  ;  other  collections  are  in  p’rogress,  ‘dghf  times  tin;  bulk  or  contents.  Number  t),  icprc.sents  a  solid  4  inensures  in  diamcn  r  ; 
I'rom  wliicii  miM'b  may  be  expected.  .Mist  or  twice  tiie  dimensions  of  number  2 ;  and  w  bat  are  the  eonteiits  of  number  6  ?  ami  bow 
literary  institiitions,  imd  numerou.s  individ-  r»‘icli  greater  tliaii  miml.er  2  ?  Jii  two  piles  cd'  wood,  one  2  feet  square  and  the  otlierd, 
uals  in  iiearlv  all  the  states  have  collec-  ‘“»w  many  solid  feet  and  bow  mncli  l.irger  is  the  oiu!  4  feet  loiiir,  wide,  and  high,  tliaii 
tions,  with  which  they  will  iindonbteiily  that  or2  i'cet,  or  one,  half  tlie  dimen.-ions  .5  Eigure,miinber8,isjn.sttwicethe(limen- 
be  glad  to  aid  the  common  cause.  sinus,  or  tw ice  as  long,  wide  and  high  as  niimher  10;  vvliat  is  the  ditlerence  in  their 

A  geological  survey  id'  Massaelmsetts  is  contents.^ 

already  effi-cted  •  a  similar  one  of  \lar\  land  'I'hese  figures,  and  more  dearly  the  solids  w  hich  they  represent,  illustrate  the  most 

'  '  ’  -  '  ,  ^  .  -  .  .  I _  _ ! •  - 1 ..  . : . r  -  i:  j  .  .  -i . i . . . M  ...  I!  ,i  .  ..  . 


the  subject,  and  inipiire  whether  it  will  not 
he  advisable  for  them  to  take  advantage  of 


The  very  nnmerons  applications  from  otiportnnity  propo.sed,  for  beneiitting 
early  every  part  of  t  ie  country,  lor  scdiool  I  advancing  the  cause  of 


als  from  wliicb  many  collections  are  form-  P'l*’  wliicli  is  a  2  feet  cube,  contains  8  solid  feet;  an  8  feet  cube  contains  .'512  feet. 

ed  by  the  lovers  of  science  in  that  state. _  Niunhers,  2  and  10,  have  the  .same  contents;  viz.  8  solid  measures  each.  How  many 

North  Carolina  has  been  thormi'dily  explor-  tneasiircs  of  ‘surface  does  it  take  to  enclose  each  ?  Niimher  2,  as  is  seen,  represents  a 
ed  and  much  hv  Professor  Gluisted  form-  ‘'iibe,  with  sides  of  two  measures,  which  may  be  considered  indies,  feet  or  miles.  It  is 

erly  of  Cli.ipel  Hill  college,  now  of  Yale,  evident  of  course  to  a  diild,  bow  many  measures  there  are  in  the  six  side.s.  Number  10 

Nashville  (Tcnn.)  college  has  one  id'  the  being  8  long,  and  2  wide  and  liigb, will  show  liow’ many  measures  of  snri’ace  endo.se  that, 
largest  collections  in  the  states,  and  many  many  more  than  in  iininhcr  2.  By  comiiaring  the  contents  and  surfaces  of 

dnplicatcs,  which  they  would  he  glad  to  use  miinheis  (5,  7  and  8,  the  same  principle  will  he  further  illustrated, 

for  e.xchanges.  Collections  are  commenced - ; - ^ - — - ; - ; — ; - ; - — - 

in  New  Uriean.s,  St.  Loiii.s,  Cincinnati,  and  5  00  School  .Agents.  subject,  and  mipiire  whether  it  will  not 

Louisville,  from  whidi  aid  is  expected  for  numerous  aimlications  from  *V'' 

the  n-itioiud  .leuosii  .  •  appi  canons  iiom  opportunity  proposed,  for  benehtting 

ttiL  n.itioiiiii  iiepoMt.  nearly  every  part  of  tiie  country,  for sidiool  ,i,p,o„'lvp=  ndyHociiitr  the  cause  of 

But  the  most  abundant  .and  the  most  ex-  agents  and  circuit  teachers,  render  it  certain  eSa  io.Mind  1 

baustle.ss  resource  for  tins  deposit  is  in  our  ^y^  |,„ndred  or  a  thousand,  could  be  Dcncvoltnce. 

Scliools,  many  of  wliirh  linve  alreji(l\  com-  n*ost  inofitaMy  and  pleasantly  employed  in  “ 

menced,  and  others  an^  desirous  of  enUM'in;^  diffennit  sections  of  tlie  Union,  if  iliey  could  School  Agexts. 

upon  the  work.  \\  hen  each  of  tlie  rifty  obtained.  Wo  are  sure  that  no  enter-  Tavior  the  School  Acent  who  visited 

thousami  schools  III  the  Union  has  a  cahi-  wnrli  n  fipM  for  intclii<rpnr  nrnl  iv- *  r  .i  *  i  •  k  k 

^  j  •  XT  I  III  I  [irise  upen?»  siicii  a  iieKi  loi  inieim^eni  arm  New  \ork,  writer,  that  im  succes:^  has  been, 

net.  a  dejio.sit  in  New  \  ork  w  ill  be  easy  and  |„;nevoleiit  young  men  as  this  system  of  greater  than  he  expected.  Nearly  all  the  other 

«ert.iin,  and  through  tij.il,  exchanges  among  agencies,coml»ining  with  ittlie  plan  of  circuit  .Agents  have  returned  higlily  encouraged  and 

the  whole.  teaching.  animated  with  their  success,  and  the  pro-pects 

-  .\s  a  course  of  instruction  and  mutual  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Education  by  the  con- 

exercises,with  particular  reference  to  this  oh-  Ihioed  etforts  ot  tlic  School  .Agent  Society.  • 

ject,  will  proliably  he  given  at  the  Teachers’  “ 

.  n-  V  ...  {<^f„inary  ill  .Andover,  in  .August  and  Sep-  \  Lyceums. 

.„oth.rcolu.n„  .eh»p«.Ulpul  l..il.„ce.h.  an.l  probably  forward  lh«  orpm- 

objections  .so  often  made,  that  children  are  not  ,|psig„  become  siieh,  espe-  i^ation  and  success  of  Lyceums,  by  inserting 

cipable  of  instructing  each  other,  however  it  cially  those  who  are  to  be  graduated  at  our  the  forms  of  Constitutions  for  Town  and  County 

may  be  with  adults.  colleges  the  present  season,  will  consider  Lyceums,  on  our  last  page. 


the  whole. 


JcvKPriLi  Lyceuaij. 

The  L  yceums  of  colored  children,  noticed  in 


\  L  Y  c  E  u  M  s . 

Editors  would  probably  forward  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  success  of  Lyceums,  by  inserting 


A  Good  Lyceum. 

We  have  this  moment  returned  from  a 
visit  to  a  Lyceum  which  ought  to  teach, 
and  which  may  teach,  the  whole  world. — 
It  consists  of  about  thirty  colored  misses, 
from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age,  with  a 
colored  woman  for  their  matron.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Society  are,  a  President,  Vice 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Exec-, 
iitive  Committee.  The  President  is  a  miss 
of  ten  years  old,  who  officiated  with  much 
dignity  in  receiving  several  members  into 
the  society  while  we  were  present.  As  the 
misses  who  were  recoinincnded  as  candi¬ 
dates  were  reported  to  the  Presiilent,  she 
called  for  the  vote  by  8.aying,  ‘  Miss  L.  S. 
vvi.slies  to  join  our  society,  ladies,  and  if  you 
have  no  objection,  you  will  please  to  mani¬ 
fest  it  by  the  usual  sign  of  raising  yotir 
right  hands.’ 

After  the  new  members  were  received, 
the  members  of  the  Lyceum  commenreil 
the  exerei.ses  of  the  nieetiug,  by  kneeling 
and  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  other 
exercises  were  reading,  spelling,  sewing, 
writing,  &c.,  in  ail  of  w  liicli  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  eviilent  progress.  It  is  also,  as- every 
Lyceum  and  every  school  ought  to  be,  a 
benevolent  soeielv,  encli  member  paying 
one  cent  a  week  for  benevolent  objects. 

Besides  these  misses,  who  meet  every 
W'ediiesday  afternoon,  aliout  the  same  nurn- 
her  of  hoy.s  and  lads,  under  a  similar  organ¬ 
ization,  meet  on  Samnlaj.s. 

'I’his  good  woman,  though  she  said  «he 
could  read  hut  poorly,  and  did  not  feet  ahle 
to  teach  them  much,  afforded  us  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  we  have  received  in 
oiii  lives;  and  we  think  her  example  fur¬ 
nishes  a  most  severe  re|iroof  to  thousands 
of  American  citizen.^,  wlio  object  to  any  at¬ 
tempts  at  mutual  or  self  improvement,  with 
the  plea,  that  all  such  attempts  fail,  and  that 
they  are  not  ipialified.  With  much  good 
sense  s!ie  remarked,  that  she  could  not  find 
in  her  testament  any  directions  to  put  oA’ 
trying  to  do  good,  and  that  although  she  had 
muh'itakeii  to  teach  the  children  what  she 
did  not  know  herself,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  she  could  do  till  she  tried,  she  thought 
that  she  should  receive  help,  and  in  that 
way  do  good  to  some  children,  who,  lier 
Saviour  told  her,  were  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  According  to  her  hope  and  belief, 
she  had  received  help,  and  :i  young  lady 
had  come  in  and  taken  charge  of  the  older 
misses,  and  she  taught  the  small  on.  s.  She 
had  also  received  several  presents  in  cards, 
books,  and  other  instruments  of  instruction. 

She  said,  ami  apparently  with  deep  hu¬ 
mility,  that  she  had  formerly  been  n  most 
aliamloiied  urelch,  ami  now,  if  there  was 
any  way  in  which  she  could  do  the  least 
good, she  wished  to  improve  it;  and  though 
she  was  nothing  heiMdf,  she  could  try  in 
the  strimgth  of  the  LonI,  which  .vhe  heliev- 
ed  would  enable  her  to  do  something. 

W'hat  a  lesson  is  this  !  A  colored  woman, 
who  can  read  but  poorly,  witli  feeble  lu  alili, 
and  with  tlie  charge  of  a  family,  wliicli  is 
kept  ill  tlie  neatest  order,  is  doing  what 
tlioiisands  in  New  Englaml,  wlio  have  bad 
good  advaiiltiges  for  education,  w  ith  wealili 
and  other  means  in  abiindaiice,  would  say 
at  once  that  they  could  not  do.  Although 
poor,  and  depending  ii|)on  her  daily  labor 
Ibr  support,  on  the  mention  of  a  library, sho 
immediately  remarked  mitu  us,  that  sho 
would  give  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to¬ 
wards  one,  which  she  could  earn  in  a  week 
— for  people  were  very  good  to  give  her 
work  when  she  was  aide  to  do  it;  anil  when 
ill  turns,  which  she  was  subject  to,  prevent¬ 
ed,  they  woulfl  wait  till  she  was  able  to 
do  it. 

Tliis  is  Christianity  ;  it  is  instruction  ;  it 
is  reproof;  it  is  hope;  it  is  promise  ;  it  is  h 
presage  of  a  better  day  and  u  belter  world. 


Amekican  Children. 

Our  Young  Friends : 

C.VN.NOT  each  of  you  do  a.s  much  as  one  of 
the  children  in  the  Lyceum  mentioned  above  ? 
Can  you  not  save  or  find  one  cent  each  for  doing 
good?  Can  you  not  meet  once  a  week,  to  read 
or  work,  or  do  something  else  to  benefit  each 
other?  Cannot  each  of  you  find  a  shell  or  a 
mineral,  to  put  info  a  cabinet  ?  Can  you  not  aid 
in  putting  up  a  box  of  specimens,  for  some  school 
or  Lyceum  ?  Can  you  not  do  something  towarda 
procuring  a  juvenile  Library? 


Striking  Coincidence. 

O.N  Saturday  evening  last,  we  received  the 
application  from  our  correspondent  in  Arkansas, 
a  stranger,  for  the  services  of  ladies,  as  teachers, 
&c.,in  that  country.  On  Monday  morning  follow¬ 
ing, we  received  a  request  in  behalfof  a  lady, from 
Maine,  for  letters  of  introduction  to  some  friend 
or  friends  of  Education,  in  the  West. 
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FOOT  RAILROADS. 

If  O.  III. 

For  routes  where  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  heavy  carriage,  as  from  a  coal-mine,  or  a 
manufacturing  neiglihorliood,  to  a  sea-port, 
iiorse  power,  or  railier  steam  [)ower,  is 
cheapest  and  most  convenient,  lint  to  in¬ 
tersect  the  whole  country,  sucii  solid  and 
expen.sive  rail  roads  could  not  he  made  ;  nor 
are  they  neeiled.  We  want,  therefore,  light 
and  cheap,  yet  durahle  foot  rail  roads  ;  that 
is,  rail  roads  three  or  lour  feet  wide,  and 
strong  enough  to  hear  at  one  point  half  a 
ton.  'I’hey  are  wanted  to  afii)rd  an  easy 
and  constant  communication  between  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  same  town,  or  parish  ;  or 
between  neigiilMiring  towns.  They  are 
needed  to  facilitate  that  intercourse  which 
is  essential  to  moral  and  intellectiiul  iiii- 
proveiiieiit.  Readiness  of  coinmunication 
vastly  increasf!s  the  power  of  one  man  to  do 
good.  Let  the  means  of  conjinnuicaiion 
between  the  different  sections  of  a  town  he 
so  improved,  that  the  numher  who  attend 
religiousor scientific  lessonscan  he  douhled, 
and  tlie  men  who  impart  religions  <  •  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  have  their  power  of  doing 
good  doidiletl.  It  is  my  C4)nviciion,  that  hy 
foot  rail  roads,  the  means  of  communication 
can  lie  thus  improved.  Ry  such  road.s,  a 
goial  unvarying  line  (d'  coinmunication  is 
estahlished  litr  the  worst  seasons  of  the  yeai 
for  travelling.  'I'he  expense  which  some 
families  incur  to  provide  means  of  convey- 
tmee  to  religious  meetings,  on  the  salihath, 
is  great.  Some  fumifnes  keep  a  horse,  or  an 
additional  horse  for  this  purpose  alone. — 
Rail  roads  would  reinler  such  expense 
needless.  Indeed  for  all  the  purposes  i>f 
intercourse  between  dilferent  parts  of  the 
same  town,  rail  roads  would  he  wholly  nd- 
cipiatc.  The  man  who  could  move  a  car¬ 
riage  with  its  load,  weighing  1000  pounds, 
with  as  mmdi  ease  as  he  could  raise  an 
empty  bucket  of  a  well,  weiirhing  with  its 
idiaiii  five  |»onnds,  would  choose  to  do  it, 
rather  than  incur  the  e.xpense  and  trouble 
of  keeping  a  horse  ;  lint  such  a  convenience 
most  families  cannot  have.  They  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  horse  ;  and  they  must  forego 
the  privilege  of  atnmding  many  religions 
meetings,  and  opportunities  fur  mental  im¬ 
provement. 

Questio.vs  for  Christians. 

Does  not  Christianity  require  of  its  professor^ 
that  tliey  should  perform  every  act  of  their 
lives,  with  a  view  of  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  liappiness,  or  of  relieving  the 
greatest  amount  of  human  misery  ? 

Doc.s  tlie  c.xercise  of  Christian  benevolence 
permit  any  individual  to  expend  any  amount 
upon  him.selfor  u|K)n  his  children,  which  would 
produce  more  happiness  or  relieve  more  miserj 
if  expcnilcd  upon  others? 

is  a  Christian  jiistifiahlc  in  any  case  in  makinp 
a  fashionalile  party,  or  in  expending  three  oi 
four  hundied  dollars  a  year  Ujmn  a  child  ? 

Will  not  a  professor  of  Christianity  be  likely  to 
do  more  hurt  by  e.xpending  five  hundred,  or  one 
hundred  dollar.s  for  fuinisliing  his  pew  in  a 
church,  than  he  would  do  good  hy  givi.ng  twice 
tliut  sum  to  build  a  cliurch  ? 

A  clergyman  in  a  neighboring  city  made  a 
splendid  and  higtily  expensive  wedding  parly  at 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  ;  wotild  it  not  pro¬ 
duce  an  evil  which  he  could  not  counteract  by 
bis  preaching  ?  • 

A  gentleman  of  wealth  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  large  donations  tor  benevolent  objects 
and  of  expeniling  large  sums  for  fashionable 
parties;  which  will  predominate, the  good  or  the 
evil  which  he  produces  ? 

Docs  Christianity  permit  a  person,  in  any  case, 
to  oppose  justice,  or  to  defend  injustice  ?  if  not, 
how  can  a  person  pursue  the  profession  of  law 
under  the  light  of  Cli*  isfianify  ?  Can  a  human 
law,  in  any  case,  cancel  or  lessen  Christian  or 
moral  obligation?  it  not,  has  a  Christian  right 
to  imitate  a  machine,  or  republish  a  book,  any 
the  more  from  its  not  being  patented  or  copy¬ 
righted  ? 

Is  a  Christian  justifiable,  in  any  case,  in  setting 
a  higher  price  upon  goods  than  he  will  consent 
to  tanc  ?  In  other  words  is  ‘jeu'ing'  in  any 
case  proper  among  Christians? 

Can  two  professors  of  Christianity  be  justified, 
in  any  case,  in  deciding  a  question  of  dispute  or 
diflerence,  by  legal  process? 

Circuit  Schools. 

THESuhjectof  circuit  schools  was  broughtbe- 
fore  the  New  England  Conference  of  .Methodist 
ministers  at  their  late  session,  and  received  their 
unanimous  approbation.  It  was  recommended 
to  all  the  members  of  the  conference,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  were  going  among  the 
Indians,  and  into  newly  settled  countries. 


— - ,  Arkaruas,  May  btii,  1833. 

Mr.  Holbrook, 

Dear  Sir, — I’reface  would  he  snperflti- 
ous.  Oiir  country  is  young  ;  it  was  settled 
hy  poor  adventurers,  placing  tliemselves  far 
from  each  other  on  account  of  their  stock 
and  hunting.  Perhaps  half  the  old  settlers 
can  write  their  ‘names!’  There  is  no 
school-house  in  the  county,  hut  some  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  I  suppose  iheie  are 
100  children  in  the  county,  between  the  age 
ol  5  ant!  15,  w  ho  do  not  know  the  al|<h.ihit, 
and  many  older,  men  and  women,  married 
mill  single;  some  of  those  would  gladly  go 
to  school  now. 

I  live  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and, 
di.sagreetihle  as  it  may  he,  I  liave  lately  felt 
it  toy  (Inly  to  establish  a  school  at  my  house. 

1  shall  he  awkwtird  and  illiterate  in  thi! 
premises;  and  shall  commence  on  a  small 
scale,  and  progre.ss  as  I  can  reclaim  the  nr- 
chins  from  savage  wildnes.s.  I  want  my 
school  to  he  p(.'i  (M'tinil.  I  wish  you  would 
hriefiy  state  the  first  stefis  to  he  ttiken. 

We  have  a  liealtliy  and  happy  climate, 
and  tin  etisy  country  to  live  in  ;  then  why 
should  Education  he  neglected  in  this  fairy 
land  of’  flowers,  w  here  the  Seasons  pcr(»et- 
nally  dance  a  reel  of  ‘  four  ’  to  the  music  of 
liirds  ? 

\Vt‘  have  no  preacher  in  the  county  ;  nor 
could  one  ilo  iniieh  good  :  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  must  hi-  made  l)y  a  scliool — proper  di¬ 
visions  of  time — and,  aho\e  a//,  the  ol>ser- 
vance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  w  hich  things  are 
not,  now. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  very  capable  of 
tfniehing;  hut  if  I  do  not  make  an  effort  to 
begin.  It  may  he  very  manif  years  liefore  any 
other  person  will. 

I  have  lived  here  five  year.s,  and  have 
yielded  to  the  lialtits  of  these  people,  until 
I  am  sensilile  of'  degeneracy. 

And  now.  Sir,  in  conclusion  : — I  never 
have  been  m.irried  ;  I  w.int  a  wife;  and  my 
sehool  etitmot  he  complete  witiioiit  a  iiiis- 
tre.ss.  One  riiniiot  he  got  liere  ;  where  you 
live,  there  tire  m.tny.  I  wish  you  would 
choose  for  me,  and  ask,  and  pi  rsuiide  oih' 
of  them  to  come.  'Pell  her,  how  iiiiieh  good 
she  could  do;  tell  her,  what  a  lilessiiig 
site  eonld  he  to  this  community ;  how  she 
would  he  loved,  looked  up  to,  and  resiieeted. 

Great  exertions  are  made  to  convert  tlie 
heathens,  while  here  is  a  people  trying  to 
speak  our  own  l;inLoiag**,  toltilly  neglected. 

I  received  your  E.imily  I.yeeiim,  (extra.) 
It  was  partly  tlitit  stimulant  th;it  moved  me. 

I  notice  that  you  speak  of  this  Western 
eo'.mtry,  and  of  ladies  going  out  to  leaeli ; 
iind  I  hereby  engage  to  take  any  one  that 
come.s  with  your  recommendation,  ‘for  bet¬ 
ter  or  for  worse,’  provided  she  he  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  115;  fitr  I  tun  40.  I  have 
a  house,  and  mill,  and  garden,  and  am  sotne- 
thing  of  a  personage  here,  though  1  should 
not  he  thought  much  in  Rostoii. 

If  one  drciids  llu*  jotirney  alone,  why  then 
let  two  come  ;  they  should  he  a  thousand 
times  more  than  welcome,  'ritniigh  I  could 
not  tnarry  hut  one,  I  had  ntlher  see  two 
(•omr>,  that  there  migiit  he  a  pair  of  stars  in 
the  West.  Such  are  in  good  demand. 

We  have  a  little  good  society  here,  Imf 
not  much — one  family  from  .Nantucket,  hy 
name  ‘  15.’ 

If  you  plen.'-e,  you  may  send  me  the  Ly- 
eetmt.  Wei  lave  nothin':  less  than  five  dol¬ 
lar  notes  here ;  besides,  I  want  you  to  w  rite 
to  me,  as  soon  ns  you  rntike  some  inquiry 
miioiig  the  ladie.s.  I  need  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  can  givi'  about  my  sehool;  hut  if 
you  can  send  the  ladp,  it  will  save  you 
trouble.  I  icell  know  that  your  time  is  very 
precious,  striving  as  you  are  to  benefit  man¬ 
kind.  God  bless  you. 

I  want  to  eonitnenee  my  school  this  fall. 

I  wait  your  reply,  and  am  your  w’ellwislier, 

A.  N. 

Exampi  e  a.nd  Reproof. 

The  care  of  Ih'-  colored  woinna  mentioned  in 
another  column,  furnishes  an  example  and  a 
reproof  to  thousands  who  boast  of  their  benevo¬ 
lence  and  their  efforts,  or  complain  of  tfieir 
poverty,  their  ignorance,  or  other  obstacles 
to  doing  good.  It  puts  to  shame  the  practices  of 
thousands  who  m.ike  pretences  to  Christian 
benevolence.  It  throws  entirely  into  the  shade, 
the  show  of  benevolence,  exhibited  by  many, 
wlio  after  tliey  have  given  their  thousands,  fiave 
enough  remaining  to  do  more  mischief  by  their 
extravagance,  than  they  w  ill  ever  do  good  by 
tfieir  parade  of  giving.  It  must  forever  shut 
the  mouths  of  those  who  say  that  the  cares  ol 
their  families  necessarily  occupy  the  whole  of 
their  time,  and  prevent  their  engaging  in  any 
work  of  Christian  charity.  ^^Iie  has  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  for  her  family,  and  keeps  her  liouse  in  the 
greatest  possible  neatness  and  order,  and  that 
under  feeble  health  and  frequent  illness.  It 
must  put  to  the  blush  thousands  in  New  England 
who  say  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  engage  in 
exercises  for  mutual  improvement — to  become 
active  members  of  Lyceums — to  aid  in  the 
instruction  of  children,  or  the  improvement  of 
schools. 


Magnitude  or  Extensio.v. 

The  hope  of  hnviHg  the  honor  to  com¬ 
municate  ill  jiersoti  to  your  fiigliiiesri  my 
k'Ki-uiid  in  geometry  hecomiiig  more  iimi  more 
distant,  which  is  a  very  sensible  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  me,  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  supjily 
personal  instruction  hy  writing,  as  far  a»  the 
natme  of  the  sul_,ccls  will  permit. 

1  begin  my  attempt  hy  assisting  you  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  .Magnitude ;  protiiicing, 
as  examples,  the  smallest  as  well  as  the 
greatest  exten.sions  of  matter  actually  dis¬ 
coverable  ill  the  .system  of  the  universe. — 
And,  first,  it  is  necessary’ to  fix  on  some  one 
determinate  division  of  measure,  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  of  which  we  have  an  exact 
idea,  that  of  a  foot,  for  in.-tance.  'I’he  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  once  esiahli.-hed,  and  rendered 
fittiiiiiur  to  the  eye,  will  enable  ns  to  form 
the  idea  of  every  other  (|nan!ity  as  to  length, 
great  or  small ;  the  former,  hy  aseerluining 
liovv  many  feet  it  contains,  and  the  latter, 
tiy  ascertaining  what  part  of  a  limt  measures 
it.  Eor  having  the  idea  id’  a  foot,  we  have 
that  also  of  its  hn/f,  of  its  quarter,  of  its 
twcljVi  part,  d(  nominated  an  inch,  of  its  hun¬ 
dredth,  and  of  it.s  thoiuandth  |iart,  which  is 
.so  .Miiall  as  almost  to  e.^capu  the  s.ghf.  I>ui 
it  is  to  he  remarked,  that  there  are  animals 
not  (d' greater  exlension  than  this  last  sub¬ 
division  of  a  fool,  vvliieh,  however,  are 
composi  d  (d’  memhers  throngli  vvJiicii  the 
blood  eircniates,  and  which  again  contain 
other  tiniiiials,  as  iliminiitive  compared  to 
them  as  they  are  compared  to  n.s.  Hence 
it  may  he  concluded,  iluit  animals  e.xist 
whose  smallne.ss  eludes  the  imagination; 
and  that  these  again  are  divisible  into  parts 
inconceivably  smaller.  'I’hns,  for  example, 
ihongli  the  ten  tlioiisandtii  p.  i  t  of' a  loot  he 
too  small  for  sigdit,  and,  coiiqiared  to  n.'f, 
ceases  to  he  an  object  of  .sense,  it  nev  enhe- 
less  sur|iasses  in  magnitude  certain  < om- 
plete  animal.-',  and  must  to  one  of  tl  os<- 
aiiimal.s,  were  it  emlovved  with  the  povvei 
of  !>'  r'■'■|)tion,  appear  extremely  gre.af. 

Let  ns  now  make  the  transition  from  these 
minute  quantities,  in  pursuing  whicli  the 
mind  is  lost,  to  those  of  the  greatest  magni- 
Inde.  You  have  the  i'lea  of  a  miie;  the 
distance  from  hence  to  Magdeburg  is  com¬ 
puted  to  he  83  English  miles;  a  mile  con¬ 
tains  5280  feet,  and  vve  employ  it  in  mcas- 
miiig  the  distance  of  the  dilleieiit  regions 
of  the  glolie.  III  order  to  avonl  nnmhers  in¬ 
conceivably  great  in  oiir  caleiilations.  w  hich 
must  I'.e  tlie  ra.se  it’  we  used  a  foot  instead 
(d‘  .1  mile,  mile  then  eonfaiiiiHg  5280 
left,  when  it  is  saiil  that  .Magdeburg  is  e3 
miles  from  llerlin,  the  iilea  is  much  clearer 
than  if  the  distance  of  these  two  cities 
were  saiil  to  he  438,240  feet :  a  numher  so 
great  almost  overwheliri.s  the  imderstaiurmg. 
Again,  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  just  Ulea 
of  the  magiiitnde  of  the  earth,  vv  hen  we  are 
told  that  its  eircumfereiiee  is  about  25,020 
miles.  And  the  diameter  being  a  straight 
line  jiassing  thrungh  the  centre,  and  lermi- 
natiiig  ill  uppo.site  direetion.s,  in  the  siiil'aee 
of  the  sphere,  w  hich  is  the  ackiiow  l(.'lgtal 
figure  of  the  earth,  for  which  reason  also 
we  give  it  the  name  of  globe — the  iliameter 
of  this  globe  is  ealciilated  to  he  7004  miles; 
and  this  is  the  measurement  which  we  em- 
jiloy  fur  dl•lermining  the  greatest  'listanees 
iliscoverahle  in  the  heavens.  Of  :t!l  the 
heavenly  ho'Iies  the  .Moon  is  nearest  to  ns, 
being  distant  only  about  30  diameters  of  the 
earth,  which  amount  to  240,000  mile.s,  or 
1 ,2.’58, 400,000  feet ;  hot  the  lirst  eomjiutation 
of  30  diameters  of  the  earth  is  the  clearest 
idea,  'flie  Sun  is  alioiit  400  times  I'artlier 
from  us  than  tlu*  moon,  ami  wiien  vve  say 
his  distance  is  12,000  diameters  of  tlie  earth, 
vve  have  ;i  iniieh  elejirer  ideui  than  if  it  were 
expressed  in  miles  or  in  feet. 

You  know  that  tlu!  earth  performs  a  rev¬ 
olution  rmmd  thesnii  in  the  space  of  a  year, 
hut  that  the  sun  remains  fixed.  Reside  s  the 
Earth,  there  are  ten  other  similar  bodies, 
named  jilaiicts,  which  revolve  roiintl  the 
son;  two  of  them  at  smaller  distance.s, 
.Mercury  and  Venus  ;  and  eight  at  greatm' 
distances,  n;imely,.Mm-.s  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno, 
Vesta,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Georgium  Sidits.  All 
the  other  stars  which  we  see,  comets  ex¬ 
cepted,  are  called  fixed  ;  ami  their  distance 
from  tis  is  incomparfihly  greater  than  that 
of  the  sim.  Their  distances  are  ondoiiht- 
cdly  very  imeqiiiil,  which  is  the  reason  that 
some  of  tliest;  hodi''S  ap|i(‘ar  greati'r  than 
others.  Rut  the  nearest  of  them  is,  nn- 
(jiiestinnahly,  above  5(X)0  times  more  distant 
than  the  sun  :  its  distance  from  us,  accord¬ 
ingly,  exceeds  45.000,000  of  times  the 
eartii's  di.inieter,  that  is,  350,050,000,000 
miles;  and  this  again,  multiplied  hy  5280, 
will  give  thiit  prodigious  distance  expressed 
in  feet.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  di.stance 
only  of  those  fixed  stars  which  are  the 
nearest  to  us; — the  most  remote  which  vve 
see  are  perha[is  a  hundred  times  farther  oft'. 

It  is  prohahle,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  these 
stars  taken  together  constitute  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  universe,  relatively 


to  which  these  prodigious  distances  are  nut 
greater  than  a  grain  of  .sand  coiiifiared  to 
the  earth.  This  immensity  is  the  work  of 
the  Almighty,  who  governs  the  greatest 
bodies  and  the  smallest. — [Euler's  LttUrs  to 
a  German  Princess. 


High  Liviso  axo  JIeax  Thixkiso. 

How  much  nicer  people  are  in  their  per¬ 
sons  than  in  their  minds.  How  anxious 
are  they  to  wear  the  appearances  of  wealth 
and  taste  in  the  things  of  outward  show, 
while  their  intellects  are  all  poverty  and 
meanness.  See  one  of  the  aj»es  ot'  fiishiori 
with  his  coxcombries  and  o.-^tentations  of 
luxury.  His  clothes  mii.-t  he  made  by  the 
best  tailor,  his  horses  riin.st  be  of  the  Ivest 
blood,  lii.s  wines  of  the  finest  flavor,  his 
'•ookery  of  the  highest,  hut  his  reading  is  of 
the  poorest  frivolities,  or  of  the  lowest  and 
most  (lespicuiile  vulgarity.  In  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  cf  the  animal  senses,  he  is  an  epicure ; 
!)Ut  a  |)ig  i.s  a  clean  feeder  compared  with  his 
mind  ;  iiinl  a  pig  would  eat  good  and  bad, 
.•-vv<;et  aii'l  foul  alike,  hut  his  mind  has  no 
taste  except  for  the  most  wortliless  garbage, 
riie  pig  h'TS  no  discrimination  ami  a  great 
appetite  ;  the  mind  w  hich  vve  ilescrihe  has 
nut  the  a|)o!ogy  of  voracity  ;  it  is  satisfied 
with  little,  lint  the  little  most  lie  of  the 
Worst  .sort,  and  every  thing  of  a  better 
'inality  i.s  rejected  hy  it  with  di.«giist.  If 
vve  eonld  see  men’s  minds  as  we  see  their 
bodies,  w  hat  a  .spcelaele  of  nakedness,  desti- 
tuti'in,  ileformity,  anil  di.sease  it  would  be! 
W  hat  hiileou.s  dvvarl’s  and  cripples!  W  hat 
dirt,  and  what  revolting  cravings!  and  alt 
these  in  connection  with  the.  most  exquisite 
care  ami  pampering  of  the  body.  If  many 
a  eoneeiteil  coxcomb  cuidd  see  his  own 
mind,  he  would  .see  a  thing,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  he  found  in  the  meanest 
object  the  worlil  can  present.  It  is  not 
with  I'cggary,  in  the  most  degraded  state, 
that  it  is  to  he.compaied,  for  the  beggar  has 
wants,  is  dis>atislieil  with  his  state,  has 
vv  i'lies  for  enjoyments  above  his  lot,  liut  the 
[lanper  of  intellect  is  content  with  his 
poverty  ;  it  is  his  choice  to  feed  oil  carrion, 
,iie  can  relish  nothing  el.se,  he  has  no  desire 
beyond  the  filthy  fare.  Yet  lie  piques  liiin- 
self  that  he  is  a  superior  being  ;  he  takes  to 
himself  the  merit  of  his  tailor,  his  coach- 
maker,  Ills  opliolster,  his  wine-merchant, 
his  cook  ;  hut  if  the  thing  were  turned 
inside  our,  if  that  concealed  nasty  corner, 
his  mind,  were  exposed  to  view,  how 
degrading  vvouid  he  the  exhibition. 

Might  if  not  reasonably  he  expected  that 
people  should  take  as  much  jiridc  in  the 
nicety  of  their  minds  as  in  that  of  their 
persons  Tiie  purity  of  the  mind,  the  care¬ 
ful  preservation  of  it  from  the  defilement  of 
loose  or  grovelling  thoughts,  is  surely  as 
mueii  a  matter  of  necessary  decency  ns  the 
cleanliness  of  the  ho'ly.  The  coarse-cloth- 
ing  of  the  person  is  a  hailge  of  poverty' ; 
what  then  should  be  thought  of  the  coarse 
entertainment  of  the  imagination  ?  wliat 
d'  stitntion  does  it  argue  ?  and  when  it  is 
seen  with  all  the  luxuries  of  ahondanc 
wealth,  how  oilioiis  is  the  contrast  between 
the  snpei floities  of  fortune  and  the  pitiable 
penury  of  the  nnder.stunding !  The  man¬ 
sion  is  spacious  and  elegantly  furnished, 
lint  the  soul  of  the  occupier  is  only  c»  -u- 
paralile  to  its  ilusi-hole,  a  dark  dirty  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  vilest  trash  and  riihhisfi.  You 
see  an  afthn  nt  lamily  in  London  ;  you  see 
girls  for  v\  Imse  education  no  cost  Jias  lieen 
spaiYil,  who  have  been  guarded  with  the 
iiiosi  zealous  care  against  vulgar  a.ssoeia- 
tion.s,  who  an;  to  be  refined  if  they  are  to  lie 
nothing  else;  and  you  see  on  their  table  a 
Monday  newspaper,  the  staples  of  which  are 
oli'ceriity  ami  si  iiirility,  put  forth  in  style 
prohahiv  much  I'clovv  the  loosest  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  footman  in  the  hall.  How  would 
parents  shudder  at  the  tlionglit  of  their 
daughters  listening  ton  fiimiliar  conversa- 
tion  ol'the  coarsest  tu.a  carried  on  hy  their 
laeqiicv.s.  Anil  what  matters  it  in  efTert 
wliethiT  the  dehaiirhery  is  taken  in  at  the 
eye  or  the  ear.'  These  things  deserve  to  he 
ihonght  of  in  another  manner.  The  care  of 
the  mind  has  yet  to  have  a  commencement. 
Its  servants  anil  its  food  have  hitherto  lieen 
of  the  lowest  sort;  hot  on  both  the  rharac- 
ter  of  ministration  ami  the  miiriment,  the 
purity  and  somulmss  of  the  intellect  most 
grenllv  depend .■  A  good  sign  it  will  bo 
when  some  of  the  pride  in  the  pstentation 
of  gold  is  transferred  to  tlie  show  of  the 
riches  of  the  mi  id,  and  when  the  .appear¬ 
ances  of  poverty  of  the  intellect  are  slmniied 
as  those  now  arc  of  the  poverty  ofihepurse. 
— English  .Magazine. 

The  VV’.vxdlring  PiPtR. 

We  hope  that  Americans,  and  especially 
n-ans,  vviil  have  a  greater  respect  lor  Americao 
character,  .■'nd  greater  self  respect,  than  to  degrade 
ibeinselves  bv  paying  the  least  atteation  to  the  arro- 
•'ant,  anti-republican,  and  ridiruloos  proposals  of  the 
pretending  and  strolling  foreigner,  whose  reported 
errand  is  loo  silly  to  be  used  as  a  gag,  for  any  per¬ 
son  of  common  sense. 
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oojrci.tr8iox. 

Having  enrleavored  to  point  out  the  changes 
on  the  face  ol  nature  during  the  varyins  year, 
we  shall  conclude  our  labors  with  the  lollowiiig 
impressive  extiact  tioin  St.  I’ierre. 

‘  We  have  attempted  in  tiie  course  of  this 
worl^’  says  this  amiable  writer,  ‘  to  treat  of  ttie 
harmonies  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  animated 
beings  ;  but  these  liarmonies  are  inexhaustible. 
All  animals,  in  short,  have  the  phases  of  their 
life  regulated  !)V  those  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
Scarcely  does  the  orb  of  day  sink  under  tlie 
horizon,  when  all  animals  are  struck  with 
lethargy,  witli  the  exception  of  those  to  wlioin 
night  is  the  season  of  excursion,  'riic  wake¬ 
fulness  of  the  latter  proves,  as  well  as  a  niiiiiher 
of  other  etfncts  of  nature,  that  sleep  is  not 
a  mere  mechanical  result  of  the  absence 
of  the  sun  Insects  now  take  a  retuge  in 
the  heart  of  plants  ;  birds,  nestling  in  foliage, 
repose  willi  their  heads  under  their  wings  ;  a 
flock  of  sheep  retires  to  rest  under  the  shelter 
of  a  hedge,  and  the  watchful  dog  who  guards 
them  sinks  into  slumber,  after  having  turned 
his  boily  several  times  round.  All  the  functions 
of  intelligence  are  suspended,  in  the  absence  ol 
that  orb  which  produces  its  images  ;  nay,  several 
of  the  smaller  insects  find  their  existence 
terminated  -  by  the  setting  sun,  for  the 
ephemeral  fly  docs  not  see  a  second  dawn. 
Soon,  however,  comes  forth  the  moon  to 
give  new  lile  to  the  world.  l.iixe  t'le  sun, 
she  has  her  plants,  her  insects,  her  birds,  her 
quadrupeds;  it  is  Ly  our  doubtful  light  that  the 
mirabilis  and  other  nocturnal  plants  open  their 
flowers;  tbat  various  species  of  fish  pursue 
their  progress  to  another  clime;  that  the  tor¬ 
toise  lays  tier  eggs  on  the  solitary  strand  ;  and 
that  the  nightingale,  the  bird  of  spring,  delights 
to  make  the  echoes  of  the  forest  resound  with 
its  song. 

‘  .Many  insects  live  only  during  one  of  tfic 
lunar  quarter. s  ;  others  live  a  loi  tnight,  others  a 
month;  some  go  tlirougli  an  entire  season,  and 
die  at  the  sniiiiner  solstiee ;  but  the  greater 
number  perishes  at  the  autumiial  equinox,  at 
the  time  wlieii  the  sun  proceeds  to  enlighten 
atiotlicr  licmisplieie.  It  is  then  tiiat  ti  e  marmot 
retires  and  l.ills  asleep  in  tlie  hollow  rock,  to 
awaken  only  at  the  return  of  the  spring  equinox  ; 
lor  to  her  the  year  seems  a  day  and  a  iiighl  of 
SIX  months  each.  A  crowd  of  aiiitnals  suspend 
their  labois  m  our  hemisphere  at  the  s.iiiie 
season ;  the  hecs  take  rest  in  their  hives ; 
several  species  ol  birds,  like  the  quail  and  sw  al¬ 
lows,  lulluw  the  coui  se  of  the  sun,  and  p.i's  into 
the  hemisphere  wliich  he  warms;  while  a 
multitude  pcristies  in  tli.at  which  he  abandons. 
Carnivorous  aiiiin  ds  are  dispersed  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  to  devour  till  ir  remains ;  the  furred  fiix, 
and  the  white  hear,  iieiietrate  even  in  the 
bosom  of  the  frozen  zone,  into  regions  of  snow 
and  ice,  wliicii  li.udlv  any  living  animal  rati 
inhabit.  The  cnneiits  of  the  or''an  still  carry 
to  the  shore  a  <j  lan'.ily  of  uiarinc  substances 
coming  from  the  t.  inpnate  and  torriii  zones. 
It  is  tints  that  the  in-linct  wbicli  carries  tlie 
foxes  and  white  bears  to  the  sea  coast  of  our 
frozen  zone,  dining  whiter,  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  the  curreiiis  of  the  ocean  bring  llieiii  a 
supjily  of  food,  w  hich  would  not  he  the  ease 
unless  these  currents  descended  from  the  op])o- 
site  pole. 

‘There  e\i-t  the  greatest  differences  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  orbits  of  the  dili'er- 
ent  planets  .  one  reijuires  only  a  inonlh  for  its 
revolution  I'MIii.I  the  sun;  others  lespectively 
three  inoiith.s,  eight  inonllis,  two  yeais.  twelve 
years,  thii'v  years,  and  nearly  eighty-four 
years.  To  all  these,  a  calculator  may  find,  or 
fancy  that  ho  finds,  corresponding  periods  in  (lie 
duration  ol  vegetable  and  animal  hie.  He  mav 
compute  lliai  -everal  kinds  of  insects,  such  as 
butterflies,  live  between  one  niontli  and  eight; 
otiicrs,  such  as  the  ,May-l>ug,  two  veais,  or  one 
year  of  M.us.  Several  birds  ani/'<iuadru|)cds, 
among  olln  s  goats,  are  undeisloo,!  to  live 
twelve  year>,  or  a  year  of  Jupiter;  oilier 
quadrupeds  thirty  years,  or  a  year  of  Saturn; 
while  the  lite  of  man  may  be  oecasionall}' 
brought  Ibrvvsrd  as  completing  the  longest 
period  of  all.  the  revolution  of  the  (Jeorgiiiin 
Sidus.  A  lapllier  inquiry  miglit  lead  such  a 
speculator  to  ascertain  examides  of  s'iil  longer 
life  ill  the  aijitnal  and  vegetable  woild,  and  to 
find  perhaps  parallels  to  the  retiirn  of  comets. 

‘Leaving  itaese  visionary  speculations,  1  am 
to  observe,  that  the  animals  w  hich  die  of  old 
age  go  olf  the  'tage  as  they  come  upon  it,  with¬ 
out  licing  aw  ire  of  the  change.  Tlie  last  steps 
in  the  desce.iit  of  life  are  on  as  gentle  a  slope  as 
those  of  its  commencement.  They  liave  not 
been  led  by  vain  ambition  to  climb  precipices, 
or  to  incur  .1  violent  death  ;  but,  faithful  to  the' 
laws  receiv  A  horn  nature,  they  restore  lier 
that  instinct  vviiii  h  lias  now  become  useless  in 
an  exhausted  machine;  they  expire  without! 
regret,  remorse  or  murmur.  '  When  a  tranquil 
death  takes  pl.e-e  in  the  night,  the  moon  may  he 
said  to  untie  th  :  as  links  which  .she  strung  togeth¬ 
er  at  the  lime  of  Idrth.  Her  light  still  sheds  ;rpale 
ray  over  their  hreatliless  bodies.  ;iii,l  covers 
them  with  her  funeral  crape:  while  the  earth, 
their  eoiriinuri  mother,  w  liich  receives  them  in 
her  bosom,  i  .dses  as  an  orn.imenl  to  their  tomh 
the  broad  toliiige  of  the  liiirdock,  or  a  garland  of 
ivy.  Time,  like  a  reaper,  ruts  down  generation 
after  geiieiaition  of  animals;  and  he  likewise 
plants  and  gathers,  but  in  comparatively  sinaller 
numbers,  the  individuals  of  our  own  species. 

‘Let  man,  however,  not  vent  com|>laiiit8  on 
the  f hot:  duration  of  life;  his  cele.iial  liaimo- 
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nies  will  subsist  after  bis  terrestrial  are  at  an 
end.  The  Author  of  Nature  lias  attached  to 
bis  bodily  existence  several  years,  ol  bitterness 
and  trial;  but  he  has  given  his  soul  an  eternity 
of  joy  and  delight. — He  is  by  no  means  a  being 
condemned  to  creep  on  this  glolie,  or  to  tear  its 
bosom  with  the  ploiigh-shaie  tor  the  sake  ol 
supporting  a  frail  existence.  His  life  is  tran¬ 
sient,  but  it  lias  ail  object,  and  that  object  is 
suldinie.  Itebold  him  expiring  iu  bis  bed  ;  bis 
body  in  pain,  but  be  already  conteiiiplates  a  (lod 
prepareii  to  receive  liim.  Can  this  being  tic 
:>o  strongly  im|)ressed  with  a  thought  that 
wouM  not  have  been  sanelioiied  by  the  Creator 
of  all  lliougbls'  No;  it  is  not  in  vain  tliat  be 
lias  opened  his  hopes  to  a  future  destiny.  He 
quits  .1  world  of  darkness  for  a  woill  cif  light; 
he  quits  iiii^loi'luiie,  and  frail  mortals  like  liiin- 
self,  to  enter  on  an  abode  where  death  is  not 
known. —  Mis  eyes  will  no  longer  he  distressed 
!iy  the  sight  of  distress;  every  object  will  he 
replete  with  content  and  satisfaction.  How 
great  must  he  the  trani|)orls  of  man,  w  hen, 
escaped  liom  the  agony  of  life,  he  sees  the  gales 
of  heaven  open  to  him.  He  i-i  no  longer  a  erea- 
Inre  of  the  dust;  he  is  an  angel,  a  superior 
being,  advanced  to  an  upper  region  After 
rein. lining  (luring  a  season  a  slave  and  in  irons, 
now  behold  tiiin  free,  and  a  jiossessor  of  a  new 
doniain  I  IJut  lately  sad  and  sultering,  he 
dr.igged  liis  steps  towards  death,  aim  he  rises 
lioiii  it  full  of  glory.  He  inhabited  a  world 
covered  with  funeral  cypress,  bedewed  wiili 
tears,  where  all  issuliject  to  cbinge  and  to 
deaili  ;  where  we  indulge  love  only  to  experi¬ 
ence  siiUci iiig,  and  where  we  meet  our  li  iends 
only  to  put  with  them.  He  is  now-  Iranqioited 
to  an  abode  where  all  is  oteiiial:  his  soul  is 
kindled  with  eveilasling  love,  and  he  casts, 
Irom  the  height  of  the  liriiiament,  a  sympathiz- 
j  ing  lixik  towards  his  fellow  creaturcj  in  this 
lower  world.’ 
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CONVEr.SATION  III,  CONTINUED. 

‘Very  triiu  ;  Init  this  is  not  tlie  only 
(•litter  out  of  letives  tirnong  tins  lutes.  'Tliero 
is  nnotlier  kind,  e.illed  tint  poppy-l'ce, 
lieetiiise  it  uses  the  searh't  leaves  of  tin; 
poppy  flower  to  line  its  cell.  It  nitikes  its 
iiole  ill  the  ground,  as  smooth  and  regular 
:ind  polished  tis  etin  he,  and  then  proceeds 
to  line  it  ail  around  with  pieces  of  tlie 
leave.*!,  and  cuts  them  to  lit  as  shit  g^oes  on. 
M  il  piece  is  too  l.irge  she  will  tiim  it  down 
to  the  proper  size  and  slitipe,  and  iilwtiys 
carries  tiway  tlie  scraps.  Now  if  yon 
should  tiike  a  jitiir  of  scissors  and  try  to  eni 
till!  h  tif  of  a  po[)py-flower,  yon  would 
wrinkle  it,  lini  iliis  little  workrnim  will 
spread  out  whtit  she  cuts  ns  smooth  as  glass. 
When  sIk;  has  lined  this  hole  ihroiighont, 
and  etirried  the  lining  out  lieyond  the  en- 
iraiiee,  sin;  fills  it  w  iih  honey  and  pollen,  or 
hee-hretid,  as  it  is  called,  ahiuit  htilf  tin  inch 
high,  hiys  an  egg,  then  lulds  down  the 
leaves  on  if,  and  liiitdly  lills  the  upper  jiart 
with  earth.’ 

‘ 'riien  she  was  not  working  for  Jicr.self?  ’ 

‘No;  she  wtts  providing  a  house  for  her 
young,  and  (loo  litis  taught  her  ihnsto  take 
cat  e  of  it.’ 

‘I  will  now  tell  yon  of  another  little 
workman,  which  J  htive  heard  called  the 
cloak-maker,  heeanse  it  mtikes  for  itsell’  a 
mtintle  which  really  tippetirs  very  much  like 
•■I  cloak  ;  and  str.Tiiger  still,  this  cloak  is 
lined  liirunghoot  with  silk.’ 

‘Can  it  he  pos.-ihle,  Cnele  l*liili|)?’ 

‘  Listet:,  and  yon  shall  hear.  These  man¬ 
tle-looking  eases  are  made  hy  the  larva,  as 
it  is  etdied,  or  grill)  of  a  litth’  moth  vv  liieli 
forms  :i  eovi  iing  of  pure  silk  ;  this  silk  it 
spins  from  itself;  it  is  not  woven  so  as  to 
ap|)ear  like  onr  silk,  lint  still  it  is  retd  silk, 
iind  is  woiked  into  a  gretit  many  thin 
scales,  wliich  lap  over  one  another  like  the 
scales  of  . a  fish.  Hot  this  is  only  the  lining  I 
of  the  cloak.  'I’lie  little  t.tilor  is  the  lield- 
moth,  which  lirst  etitswliiit  it  wants  t'rom  a 
green  leaf,  and  then,  from  the  thin  mem- 
hranes  left,  and  sets  tdioiit  making  its  mtiiith; ; 
iind  it  niiike.s  it  of  two  piece.s  cut  otit  and 
joined  together  with  a  seam,  just  as  a  tailor 
would  make  it.’ 

‘  llovv  does  it  go  to  work,  Uncle  I’liili[i?’ 

‘  Why,  I  will  give  yon  the  account  as  it 
was  given  hy  a  gentleman  vvlio  was  very 
fond  of  observ  ing  insects,  iind  who  vvatehed 
one  of  these  little  ereatnre.s.  llesaystiial 
from  the  thin  memhrano  of  the  leaf  it  first 
ent  two  pieces  just  eipiiil  in  size  and  of 
exactly  the  siime  shape  ;  each  of  these 
pieces  was  to  form  oiic-lialf  of  the  cloak, 
and  this  lie  says  vviis  done  wonderfiilly  liist. 
He  noticed,  too,  thiit  one  end  of  each  piece, 
that  which  was  meant  for  the  hottoin  of  tlie 
cloiik,  was  just  twice  as  long  as  the  other 
end,  vvhieli  vviis  the  top.  The  in.sect  then 
|)laccd  itself  hetween  the  two  pieces  while 
they  were  lying  flat;  it  afterward  hrouglit 
[  the  two  sides  where  tlie  scam  wa.s  to  be, 

I  together,  and  fastened  them  at  certain 
1  [diices,  still  leaving,  however,  considerable 
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spaces  open.  It  then  began  to  turn  and 
tvvi-!t  its  body  about  in  all  directions,  until  ii 
munided  tiie  pieeits  into  a  b(.‘llovv  form  to 
tit.  ^\  lien  it  found  ibat  it  would  tit  its 
body,  it  bronglit  the  edges  ol  thesciim  close 
togetlier  through  the  wliole  length,  and 
contrived  to  sew  or  Itisten  them  so  neatly 
togetlier,  that  wlicn  the  gentleman  looked, 
even  with  a  magnifying  glas.s,  he  said  lie 
could  liJirdly  find  the  seam.  '1  he  whole 
was  lined  with  tlie  silk  spun  from  itself,  and 
was  linislied  in  about  twelve  hours.’ 

‘  Why,  this  little  vvoikman  is  tlie  strang¬ 
est  of  all :  lint,  Uncle  l*hili|»,  yon  said  there 
was  one  of  these  animal  tailors  that  cut  Ins 
garment  out  of  cloth :  pray  tell  ns  ol  him. 

‘  When  I  said  that,  l)oys,  I  was  thinking 
of  the  elothes-moth.  They  make  their  coals 
of  wool  commoidy  ttiken  from  onr  cloth, 
and  silk  drawn  liom  their  own  months  ;  and 
the  strangest  thing  eoiieerning  tliem  is,  th;it 
when  thev'  outgrow  their  clothes  they  will 
piece  thein  to  make  them  huger.  Snpjiose 
the  insect  wants  it  longer,  it  adds  a  new 
ring  of  wool  to  the  end  :  sujipose  it  wants  it 
wider,  it  slits  the  ease  or  garment,  not  tfoin 
one  end  to  the  other,  for  this  would  leave  it 
naked,  hut  it  splits  it  lialf-way  down  the 
sides,  and  when  it  has  filled  it  in  with 
proper  pieces,  it  splits  the  remaining  Ii.tII, 
and  |tuts  other  pieces  in  them.  'J’here  i.- 
another  eiiriotis  thing  ahoiit  this  t.iilor;  it 
idvvays  makes  its  coat  of  the  same  color 
with  the  cloth  from  which  it  takes  tiie 
wool;  so  that  if  it  lias  first  made  its  g.irment 
(il’a  piece  of  hhu'  cloth,  and  is  placed  on  ti 
hit  of  red  cloth  when  it  wishes  to  enliirge  it, 
yon  will  see  its  work  exactly,  fur  the  |iieces 
which  it  puts  in  will  hi;  reil.  'This  is  the 
little  fellow,  hoys  which  docs  so  iiinch 
mischief  to  our  (•lotlies.’ 

‘Well,  Uncle  Philip,  one  etin  almost 
forgive  Ids  misehiet  for  the  sake  of  Ins 
iiigennily.  J»nt  yon  htue  s.aid  nothing  yet 
about  needles ;  liow  do  these  little  creatures 
sew  ?  ’ 

‘  Why,  they  have  what  .serves  as  a  needle 
to  them  ;  lint  1  e;m  tell  yon  of , •mother  ani- 
niid  vvhieli  sews  with  :i  needle  a  gretit  deal 
plainer  to  he  seen  than  that  of  these  little 
insects.’ 

‘  ]*ray  let  us  hear  of  him.  Uncle  Pliiliji.’ 

‘  1  must  go  among  the  birds  to  tiiid  this 
workman.  'I’lu  re  is  a  kind  of  starling, 
called  the  orchard  starling,  tihont  vvhieii, 
.Mr.  Wilson,  ti  gentleman  who  litis  written  a 
great  deal  eoiieerning  the  birds  of  onr 
country,  gives  a  very  enrions  aeeoimt.  He 
says  that  this  bird  commonly  htmgs  its  nest 
Irom  the  twigs  of  tm  apple  tree,  and  makes 
it  ill  a  very  singular  mtnmer.  'J'he  outside 
is  made  of  ti  partienitir  kind  of  long  tough 
'grass,  that  will  bend  without  hreaking,*  and 
this  grass  is  knit  or  .sevvil  through  and 
ihrongh  in  a  thousand  directions,  just  as  if 
done  with  a  nei'dle,  'J’he  little  erealnre 
does  it  with  its  feet  tmd  hill.  .Mr.  AVilson 
stiys  that  he  one  d.iy  showed  one  of  these 
iicsis  to  tin  old  liidy,  tiiid  she  wtts  so  iimeh 
struck  with  the  vv ork  jhtit  she  asked  him, 
half  in  etirnest,  if  he  did  not  think  that  these 
birds  could  lie  taught  to  darn  stockings  J 
■Mr.  Wilson  took  the  jiiiiiis  too  to  dnivv  out 
one  oflhe.se  grtiss  thre.ids,  and  foniid  that  it 
measnreit  thirteen  inches,  and  in  that  dis¬ 
tance  the  bird  who  ns(;d  it  luid  jitissed  it  in 
and  out  thirly-fonr  timi“s.’ 

‘  Why,  this  was  sewing  sure  enough.’ 

‘A'es;  and  I  saw,  when  I  vv.is  in  the 
West  Indies,  tinoiher  kind  of  starling  which 
will  ent  leaves  into  a  sh.-ipe  like  the  (piarter 
of  an  orange-rind,  and  sew  the  whole  very 
neatly  to  the  imder  side  ofti  h;maiia-leaf, so 
us  to  make  one  side  of  the  nest.  Ibit,  hovs, 
there  is  another  most  heantifnl  little  bird, 
which  is  Ciilled  the  tailor-Iiird,  heeiiiise  it 
sews  so  well.  It  first  picks  out  a  jihnit 
with  large  leaves,  then  it  gtilhcrs  cotton 
from  the  shrnh,  and  with  the  help  ot'  its 
fine  long  liill  and  slender  little  feet  it  F;;i:is 
this  cotton  into  a  thread,  find  then  using  its 
hill  tor  a  needle,  it  will  sew  these  large 
leaves  together  to  hide  its  nest,  and  sew 
them  very  netitly,  too.’ 

‘  Wliy,  dear  Uncle  I’hilip,  this  is  the  most 
wonderful  tailor  of  them  all,’ 

‘He  i.s,  indeed:  lint,  my  eiiildren,  what 
do  we  letirii  from  all  thtit  I  htive  lieeii  tel¬ 
ling  yon  Who  made  these  little  ereatnres 
with  such  enrions  skill,  and  taught  tliem  to 
work  so  well  It  was  the  same  (lod  who 
made  ns;  for  such  wonderful  things  never 
came  from  vvlitit  peojile  rail  chance.  Chance 
hoys,  never  made  any  thing:  and  how  very 
wise  he  must  he  to  form  sneli  nice  little 
workmen ;  and  Jiovv  very  good  tints  to 
teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves 
'I'he  Jlihle  say.s,  truly,  that  ‘/us  tender 
merries  are  over  all  his  trorksi’  And  I 
think,  hoy.s,  we  mtiy  learn  another  thing: 
it  is,  not  to  be  so  very  proud  of  wbnt 
we  know;  for  I  rather  suppose  that  we 
shall  often  find  that  the  lower  creatures 


around  us  understood  many  of  our  trades 
long  before  we  found  tliem  out.’ 

‘  Yes,  Uncle  Philip,  it  is  likely  that  these 
little  lidlovvs  you  have  been  telling  its  of 
this  morning  were  tlie  first  tailors  iu  the 
world.’ 

‘  Very  likely,  very  likely  indeed,  boys. 
But  now  I  must  bid  yon  good  morning  ;  for 
liere  comes  onr  good  clergyman,  and  i  am 
going  with  him  to  see  a  poor  sick  woman.’ 

‘(iood  morning,  Uncle  Philip:  we  will 
come  again  on  Saturday.’ 


T  O  W'  .N  LYCEUM. 

CONSTITUTION. 

.\rt.  1.  Tills  .Sociciy  shall  be  called  the 
- 1.3’ceuin. 

Art.  2.  The  olyeci  of  ihis  Sooiely  shall  be  tlie 
mutual  improvenuMit  of  the  members,  and  the  general 
advancement  of  Education,  especially  through  me¬ 
dium  of  co.M.viON  SCHOOLS  and  the  Lyceum  system. 

Art.  .3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Ey- 
eeuni  bv  paying  ammally,  lv(0  dollars.  'I'wcnty  dol¬ 
lars  paid  at  one  time  shall  cnnslilule  a  life  member¬ 
ship.  Coinmoii  school  'J'caclier.s  shall  be  members 
ex  officio. 

Art.  I.  The  OfTictys  of  the  Lyceum  »hall  be  a 
President,  a  V  ice  President,  ’I’reasurcr,  Kecording 
and  C’orrc'pondiiig  Se<  rclaries,  three  Curators,  and 
iliree  Delegates  to  aueiid  the  mceiiiigsof  the  County 
or  Slate  E_v  ccuni. 

.\kt.  a.  Tlie  Curators  sliall  be  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  general  agmils  of  the  Eveeiim  ;  the  other 
ollieers  shall  perforin  die  duties  usually  implied  in  their 
.several  olhees. 

.\kt.  f).  'I'he  l.vecnm  may  have  ditTercnt  depart¬ 
ments,  as  for  ladies,  inolhers,  teachers,  farmers,  me- 
ehanies,  children,  (.'vc.  vvhieli  shall  he  known  by  the 
name  of  Ladies’  Lyeeum,  .Mothers’ Lyceum,  Juve¬ 
nile  l.yccum,  (.Vc.,  ot  tlie  town  of - 

.\ht.7.  Lor  promoting  the  S[)ecial  ohjcel.s  of  the 
several  deparlments  of  the  l.yeeum.  each  may  have 
the  use  of  the  rooms,  apparatus,  books,  and  the  other 
eollec  lions,  at  their  meetings,  besides  the  privilege  of 
allcnding  the  general  incelmgs  of  tlie  .*^ocicly. 

■Art.  t).  To  [ironiole  tlie  objects  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  and  of  exlmided  Christian  lienevolenec,  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  may  afipropriale  one  fourth  of  their  annual  in¬ 
come,  to  other  measures  than  the  immediate  improve¬ 
ment  or  use  ot  its  niemhers,  such  as  employing  eoniil v, 
slate,  or  general  .Agents,  esinhiishiiig  or  promoting 
Ev  CEl  M  .Semi  N.v til  KS,  or  Self-supporting  Seliools,  a 
eonniy  Cirenlaling  l.ihrary.or  some  other  expen.sive 
articles  of  .Apparatus  lor  the  common  use  ol  all  the 
Lyceums  in  the  county,  or  the  vicinity. 

C  O  U  N  T  Y  L  Y  C  F.  U  .M . 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  'J’iiis  .Association  shall  he  called  the—— 
- —County  Lyeeum. 

.Art.  2.  'J'he  ohjeel  of  this  Society  shall  be  to 
promote  Education,  c-peeially  llirongli  the  medium 
of  co.M.MoN  seiiooi.s  and  the  l.yeeum  system,  in  tliis 
euimly  and  in  other  parts  of  our  Union  and  the  w  urld.. 

.Art,  3.  Any  person  may  he  a  memtier  of  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  by  paying  one  dollar  annually;  and  any  com¬ 
mon  school  'I’eachcr  in  the  county  may  become  a 
member  ex  ojjkio.  -A  life  membership  shall  be  ten 
dollars. 

Art.  4.  The  OlTiecrs  of  the  l.yeeum  shall  be  a 
President,  three  A’lee  Presidents,  'i'reosiircr,  Keeord- 
ing  and  ( 'orre.siionding  Secretaries,  live  Curators,  and 
three  Delegates  to  attend  die  meetings  of  the  Slate 
or  National  l.yeeum. 

.Art.  'I'he  Curators  sliall  bo  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  (Jeiieral  Agents  of  the  Society  ;  the  other 
oilieers  shall  iieriorin  the  duties  implied  in  their  seve¬ 
ral  ollices. 

.Art.  ti.  'J'lic  l.yeeum  will  hold  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  .....  days  of  De- 
eember  and  .Alay,  for  the  special  benefit  of  winter  and 
summer  schools  and  Tow  11  l.yceums  in  the  county; 
the  ollieers  to  he  appointed  at  the  meeting  lirsi  named. 

Art.  7.  The  .Association  will  also  lake  measnre.s 
to  procure  a  Coi  ntv  Cvhinkt  ok  .N’.itcr.vi,  His. 
TOR V,  and  when  lliought  ox|iedient,a  (.'ireuintiiig  I.i. 
Iirary  for  the  eoniily.  pm()loy  .an  Ageid,  [lalroiiize 
(.’ireuil  Te.iehers,  or  l.yeeum  Proli'ssors,  to  give  ex- 
perinienlal  and  [iraelical  instruction  in  the  'I'own  Ly. 
eeums.  eimperale  w  ilh  eoniinon  school  'I’eaehers,  and 
in  any  other  w  ay  to  advance  knowledge  in  the  county, 
or  to  diirii.e  it  ihrouglPlhe  world. 


QUESTIONS 

O.V  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LYCEUM. 

AA  iivt  part  of  the  world  is  inhabited  by  ibo 
Malays,  and  wlial  is  their  eliaraeler  ? 

I  low  are  seamen  who  visit  their  coasts  treated  by 
the  .Malays  ? 

\\'lml  religion  do  they  profess? 

AA’hal  are  some  of  the  efl’e-  ‘s  of  true  devotion  7 

Mow  is  the  system  of  eireuit  teach iiig  esteemed  by 
elergv men  of  ditfereiit  denominations  ? 

\A  ill  a  system  ol  circuit  teaching  be  likely  to  injure 
or  improve  eoinmon  schools  ? 

AA  hat  has  tieen  the  success  of  the  agents  recently 
employed  liv  the  .School  Agent  Society  ? 

Is  the  prosjieel  lor  supporting  a  seliool  agent  ia 
each  emiiily  in  the  Union,  favorable  or  unfavorable  7 

How  are  common  schools  and  universal  edueatioa 
regarded  liy  the  liaplist  denomination  of  Christians  ? 

AA’liat  paper's  under  the  patronage  of  Pnplisls  have 
particularly  interested  themselves  in  common  educa¬ 
tion  ? 

What  are  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  education,  recently  lield  in  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Hall  in  Poston  ? 

How  was  the  circuit  system  of  teaching  regarded 
by  that  meeting? 

AA'Ii.-i  olijeeis  can  better  be  effected  by  county 
l.veeiwis,  than  by  any  other  agents  ? 

Would  it  be  easy  for  each  county  Lyceum  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  permanenl  agent  ? 

AA'hai  is  the  name  of  solids  entirely  enclosed  in 
parallelograms  ? 

What  is  the  specific  name  of  a  parallelopiped 
enclosed  entirely  in  squares  ? 

How  many  sides  in  a  parallelopiped  may  be 
rhomboids  or  rhombuses  ? 


